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than the Prometheus and the Medea. It is an exaggeration to say 
that Herodotus could easily learn to read a modern Athenian news- 
paper in ten days. A Greek scholar of to-day, familiar with Lucian 
and Plutarch, can do it because he not only knows the Greek vocables 
but the French, German, and English newspaper phrases on which the 
modern Greek is modelled. The oration on the Crown is, as Professor 
Mahaffy of course knows when he stops to reflect, precisely the one 
great Greek speech that does end with a " sounding peroration ". It 
is not in the Sophist but in the Euthydemus that Plato travesties the 
subtleties of two professional educators. 

Paul Shorey. 

Geschichte der Romischen Kaiser. In two volumes. Von Alfred 

von Domaszewski, Professor an der Universitat Heidelberg. 

(Leipzig: Quelle und Meyer. 1909. Pp. viii, 324; iv, 328, 

maps.) 

This is a history of the Roman emperors and in no sense one of the 
Roman Empire. It is not to be compared therefore with the work of 
Schiller, or the concluding volumes of Duruy, or the briefer books by 
Jones or Bury. In a short preface the author expresses his purpose with 
sufficient clearness. He says he desired to revivify the personalities 
of the Roman Caesars. " Durch das Nachdenken langer Jahre erwuch- 
sen diese Kaiser der Romer in dem Gefangnis des Bucherzimmers zu 
lebendigen Erscheinungen. Da sassen sie nun auf den Borden, den 
Stiihlen, selbst an meinem Schreibtische, bis mir die gespenstige 
Umgebung zur Qual wurde. So habe ich denn geschrieben, um mich 
selbst zu befreien." The result is the present pair of handsome 
volumes, embellished with a few well-chosen portrait plates. 

An examination of the work, however, does not bear out the im- 
plied suggestion that here is a well-balanced series of biographies. In 
fact one is led speedily to conclude that the clearness of the author's 
" apparitions " are largely in proportion to the literary excellence of 
his informational material. Where Suetonius, Tacitus, or Cassius Dio 
sharpen the visions, his narrative is a long one; where the less classical 
Herodianus or Vopiscus take up the main story, the account becomes 
very attenuated. How markedly this is the case is soon explained by 
saying that two hundred and forty pages are given to Augustus and 
only six to Aurelian. It is perfectly true that Augustus enjoyed a far 
longer reign than Aurelian, that he introduced much wider constitu- 
tional changes, and that we know a good deal more about him; but 
Aurelian surely need not have been damned to relative insignificance 
just because he came after the writers of the Silver Age, and such a 
modern author as Homo has had no trouble in filling a goodly volume 
with the story of his great reign. 

Again the book has been prepared under the scheme of assigning a 
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separate section to every emperor — mighty or puny — and this has led 
to such things as giving a special heading to Aemilianus, although he 
is dismissed with only fourteen lines! (II. 296), while to Gallus is 
granted only about the same short shrift. On the other hand, Didius 
Julianus is not permitted inclusion among the emperors at all; he is 
treated as a mere interloper (II. 243) between Pertinax and Septimius 
Severus, although he probably had as much following as several of the 
accepted third-century Caesars. 

There is only a very perfunctory attempt made to dwell on the con- 
stitutional changes under the several emperors, except with Augustus, 
in whose case a well-written chapter is devoted to Die Neuordnung des 
Retches (I. 177-211), giving a good though not brilliant summary of 
Augustus's political machine. Also in dealing with such a personage 
as Hadrian we have a few pages (II. 190-192 et passim) referring to 
the administrative innovations in his reign. There is, too, no adequate 
discussion of the fearful causes of disintegration, which were so bane- 
fully at work in the third century. This is remarked not so much in 
animadversion as in regret that with fairly ample space and more than 
ample material Professor von Domaszewski did not attack one of the 
most interesting problems that can confront an historian. 

But taking the work for what it claims to be; taking the more 
pretentious sketches as expert verdicts upon the great leaders of the 
Empire — the volumes are rewarding indeed. Especially the part on 
Augustus — the major fraction of the first volume — is an extremely 
well-written piece of work, beginning the story substantially at the 
murder of Julius the Dictator and tracing step by step how his young 
heir with the youthful Agrippa matched wits and skill against the 
Liberators, Antonius, and many more, overcame all obstacles, and 
achieved the mastery of the world. It will be unfortunate if this 
portion at least is not translated into English. It would probably have 
wider acceptance in the reading public and would rest on a deeper 
scholarship than the standard biographies of Firth or Shuckburgh. 

The treatment of the age of Augustus by Professor von Domaszewski 
naturally leads to a comparison with the treatment of the same subject 
by Ferrero. It is not unfair to the Italian to say that the German 
narrator if not always so vivacious gives a keen impression of sticking 
closer to the facts — in short of being far more accurate and far less 
subjective. The account of the battle of Actium (I. 154-157) is an 
excellent example of clear, vivid narration, bringing to bear the results 
of modern investigation upon a great event, yet untinged by a desire 
to say something startling for the sake of attracting attention. It is 
worth noticing that Professor von Domaszewski does not consider the 
Antony-Cleopatra romance a matter to be relegated to the rubbish-heap 
of legend. Thus he says explicity (I. 103), after describing the coming 
of Cleopatra up the Cilician Cydnus, and her meeting with the Triumvir, 
'*' Bald war sie durch den Liebeszauber, den sie atmete, die Herrin 
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seiner Sinne geworden, und nach der zwingenden Gewalt ihres Willens 
Ienkte sie die Uebung der Macht in seinen Handen ", and more in like 
strain. 

The judgment of the author on most mooted points seems in the 
main sound and well-considered. Sometimes an opinion appears a 
little extreme, as when he says (II. 244), speaking of the accession of 
Septimius Severus, " Es war der schicksalsschwerste Augenblick in der 
Geschichte Roms." He goes on to argue that Severus was in tem- 
perament an Oriental and practically undid the Empire by bringing 
Oriental despotism and degeneracy into the West. This is surely 
putting it over strongly. Many things pulled down the Western Empire 
besides the over-masterful personality of this great African. 

The plan of the work precludes foot-notes and references. It is 
needless to say, however, that the scholarship is of the ripest. To those 
to whom history is a mere record of dust-covered institutions these 
volumes will mean little; to those to whom history is — in the words 
of a great American teacher of medieval history — " the continuous 
record of human experience ", this work will have a high interest, and 
a value far outweighing any inequalities. 

William Stearns Davis. 

BOOKS OF MEDIEVAL AND MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 

Histoire de Charles V. Par R. Delachenal. Tome I., 1338- 
1358; Tome II., 1358-1364. (Paris: Alphonse Picard et Fils. 
1909. Pp. xxv, 475; 494.) 

This work is a valuable addition to the list of monographs upon 
the reigns of French kings, such as have been produced in recent years 
by Cartellieri, Lehugeur, Boutaric, and others. The author, who is 
already known for several minor contributions in the same field, has 
now undertaken a greatly extended plan, of which the present two 
volumes on the years of Charles's minority and regency are but the 
first installment. 

It is indeed time that a new study of the subject be presented, for 
while Charles V. has ever been a favorite theme of historians, no 
adequate investigation of his reign in the light of modern scholarship 
has yet been made. Strange to say, the author does not find the 
current traditions and opinions concerning "the wise king" and his 
prominent contemporaries far wrong in their trend, so that his work 
is not so much a correction and reshaping of existing views, as it is 
an elaboration and clarification of the material in detail. Even the 
course of his narrative runs in conventional lines, taking up the char- 
acters and episodes of the history for the greater part in their familiar 
order. 

In technique the work bears the stamp of the ficole des Chartes, with 
its comprehensive and lucid citation of authorities, among which are 



